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The  most  influential  painter  of  our  epoch  has 
been  Pablo  Picasso.  There  is  no  field  in  the  plastic 
arts  upon  which  he  has  not  left  his  mark,  either 
in  painting,  sculpture  or  graphics.  His  designs 
for  the  theatre,  while  slight  in  quantity  and  small 
in  scale  have  had  considerable  effect.  Picasso 
marked  the  entrance  of  the  easel-painter  onto  the 
modern  stage.  Though  many  painters  of  Paris  had 
been  attracted  to  the  theatre — Delacroix,  Daumier, 
Degas,  and  Lautrec  with  his  series  of  wonderful 
posters,  these  artists  rarely  designed  clothes  or  sets. 
In  1909  Diaghilev  presented  the  Russian  ballet  in 
Paris,  and  electrified  the  world  with  the  new  Rus- 
sian technique  of  stage-decoration — scenery  con- 
ceived boldly  in  terms  of  broad  impressionist  brush- 
strokes. The  innovations  of  Gauguin  were  bor- 
rowed by  Bakst  and  transformed,  or  vulgarized 
into  a series  of  then  breath-taking  back-drops. 
However  dusty  they  may  seem  today,  from  1909 
through  1917,  year  after  year,  they  were  revela- 
tions of  unforseen  color  and  glorious  paint. 

When  Diaghilew  arrived  in  Paris,  Modigliani, 
the  Douanier  Rousseau,  Vuillard  and  Bonnard 
were  all  available  as  collaborators.  Montparnasse 
in  1909-1914  was  a real  Parnassus.  But  Diaghilew, 
and  it  is  important  to  remember  this,  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  main  line  of  contemporary  art 
until,  by  force  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
necessity  to  forswear  Russian  nationalism,  he  was 
thrown  onto  the  resources  of  international  paint- 
ing. In  1917  a Spaniard,  working  in  Rome  with 
a Muscovite  choreographer  and  a Parisian  poet 
created  the  first  important  contemporaneous  bal- 
let, and  with  Parade,  inaugurated  an  epoch  in  the 
Twentieth  century  theatre. 

Picasso  brought  to  ballet,  and  the  three-dimen- 
sional theatre  (not  to  the  mere  flat  world  of 
painted  drops  employed  by  Bakst),  the  plastic 


imagination  of  a man  whose  powerful,  digestive, 
almost  automatic  energy  transforms  contemporary 
ways  of  seeing.  His  researches  into  form  and  the 
reallocation  of  formal  elements,  now  playful,  now 
clumsy,  were  paraded  on  the  Paris  stage  as  pa- 
rallel to  his  absolute  easel-pictures.  One  field 
affected  the  other.  He  did  not  make  tableaux- 
vivants,  nor  did  he  succumb  to  the  temptation  of 
several  recent  decorators  to  create  for  ballet  merely 
transpositions  of  their  canvasses,  ignoring  the 
dancers.  Instead,  with  his  new  means,  he  created 
space  in  which  dancers  might  dance;  he  clothed 
this  space  and  the  dancers’  bodies  in  the  latest 
vogue  of  his  metamorphic  and  mercurial  imagina- 
tion. Like  most  innovation,  the  immediate  result 
was  often  clumsy;  only  he  Tricorne  (his  most 
complete  stage  work)  remains  in  any  repertory. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  revive  either 
Parade  or  Mercure.  If  they  were  given  today, 
there  would  be  no  shock;  they  would  seem  dreary 
and  old-fashioned.  Most  people  would  not  realize 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  invention  in  “modern” 
stage-'design  for  the  lyric  theatre  (apart  from 
Craig  and  Appia  in  quite  another  line),  derived 
from  these  awkward  beginnings,  and  that  their 
far  slicker  subsequent  dilution  has  served  musical- 
comedy,  revues  and  films  inexhaustibly  ever  since. 

For  some  time  the  theatre  amused  Picasso;  it  is 
an  exasperating  but  very  attractive  medium.  It  has 
amused  Picasso  also  to  write  poems,  to  make  sculp- 
ture from  stray  scraps  lying  around  the  studio,  to 
exert  an  overt  influence  in  artistic  politics.  His  work 
for  the  stage  is  at  least  as  serious  as  any  of  these 
peripheral  activities,  all  of  which  stem  from  his  pre- 
dominant absorption  in  painting.  A painter’s  chief 
problem  is  the  understanding  and  use  of  the 
human  body  in  space;  the  ballet  has  taught,  and 
can  still  teach  a great  deal  about  it. 

L .K. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  first  seasons  of  the  Ballets 
Russes,  Diaghilew  entrusted  the  decors  of  his 
productions  exclusively  to  Russian  painters. 
Under  the  influence  of  Cocteau,  however, 
he  turned  to  artists  of  the  School  of  Paris. 
Picasso  w'as  the  first  commissioned  to  design 
for  a succession  of  ballets  which  helped  make 
the  Rirs.sian  Ballet  the  most  splendid  and 
cosmopolitan  spectacle  in  Europe. 

The  period  of  Picasso’s  association  with 
the  ballet  extends  from  1917  to  1925.  He 
designed  costumes  and  sets  for  five  produc- 


Diaghilew  and  Selisburg.  Rome,  1917.  Pencil. 
Owned  by  the  artist.  Selisburg  was  Otto 
Kahn’s  lawyer. 


tions  and  made  scores  of  drawings  of  ballet 
dancers.  He  met  the  artistic  elite  gathered 
about  Diaghilew  and  drew  their  portraits. 
He  became  intimate  with  Massine  and  Stra- 
w'insky  and  married  a member  of  the  ballet 
corps. 

This  association  parallels  a change  in  the 
direction  of  Picasso’s  art  for  his  influence 
upon  the  ballet  was  no  less  than  its  influence 
upon  him.  Already  in  1915  he  began  drawing 
realistic  portrait  studies  of  his  friends.  Since 
the  preceding  decade  had  been  devoted  to 
the  epoch-making  researches  of  cubism,  this 
return  to  realism  seemed  tentative  and  diver- 
gent. But  the  impact  of  the  ballet  and  its 
dancers  stimulated  Picasso’s  interest  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  and 
from  1917  to  1925  he  speaks  with  protean 
facility  in  either  a realistic  or  cubist  idiom. 
The  ease  with  w'hich  he  could  play  back  and 
forth  between  either  method  may  be  seen 
in  the  decor  and  costumes  for  Parade  where 
both  styles  appear  simultaneously. 

The  present  study  is  the  first  attempt  to 
gather  Picasso’s  designs  for  those  ballets  on 
which  he  collaborated.  Since  the  material  is 
widely  scattered  and  often  inaccessible,  there 
are  doubtless  additions  to  be  made.  A few’ 
designs  found  elsewhere  but  not  reproduced 
here  are  indicated  in  the  notes. 

The  ballets  are  taken  up  chronologically. 
Parade,  produced  in  1917,  marks  the  tardy 
debut  of  cubism  on  the  stage.  Massine  who 
composed  the  choreography  for  Parade  again 
participated  with  Picasso  in  Le  T rieorne 
(1919)  and  Pulcinella  (1920).  Cuadro  Fla- 
menco presented  in  1921  was  not  properly 
speaking  a ballet  but  rather  a suite  of  Anda- 
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lusian  dances  performed  by  a Spanish  troupe. 
Mercure  ( 1924),  commissioned  by  the  Comte 
Etienne  de  Beaumont,  was  the  fifth  and  last 
ballet  in  which  Picasso  actively  collaborated. 
He  contributed  paintings,  however,  for  the 
drop  curtains  of  Cocteau’s  Le  Train  Bleu 
(1924)  and  for  Le  Rendez-Vous  produced 
two  years  ago  in  Paris  by  the  Ballets  des 
Cham  ps-Elyse  es. 

In  the  section  on  Parade  two  essays  are 
translated  and  reprinted.  The  first,  “Parade 
and  the  Esprit  Nouveau”  by  Guillaume 
Apollinaire,  was  written  for  the  official  ballet 
program  and  is  doubly  interesting  since  it 
contains  the  first  printed  use  of  the  word 
“surrealism.”  The  second  essay,  “The  Col- 
laboration of  Parade”  by  Jean  Cocteau,  was 
first  published  as  a letter  to  Paul  Dermee, 
editor  of  the  magazine  Nord-Sud,  soon  after 
the  production  of  the  ballet.  The  translations 
of  these  texts  as  well  as  all  the  quotations 
from  the  French  are  literal. 

It  would  be  impos-sible  to  acknowledge 
adequately  my  obligation  to  Alfred  H.  Barr, 
Jr.’s  Picasso:  Fifty  Years  of  His  Art.  Cyril 
W.  Beaumont’s  Complete  Book  of  Ballets,  an 
invaluable  and  frequently  consulted  guide, 
contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  plots  of 
Parade,  Le  Tricorne  and  Pulcinella.  In  ad- 
dition I wish  to  thank:  Mr.  George  Amberg, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art;  Mme  M. 
Horn-Monval  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  I’Arse- 
nal  in  Paris;  Olive  L.  Bragazzi,  Jacques  He- 
bertot,  Georges  Hugnet,  Odette  Lieutier,  Pearl 


Three  Ballerinas.  Rome,  1917.  Pencil.  Owned 
by  the  artist.  The  dancer  at  the  left  is  Olga 
Koklova  who  became  Picasso’s  wife. 

L.  Moeller,  Paul  Rosenberg,  Jaime  Sabartes 
and  Jean  Volkmer.  Christian  Zervos  has 
graciously  allowed  me  to  reproduce  from  the 
second  volume  of  his  magnificent  catalogue 
raisonne,  Pablo  Picasso  published  in  1942. 
Miss  Frances  Pernas  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  has  been  more  than  generous 
with  her  help,  time  and  advice. 

William  S.  Lieberman 
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PARADEi  AND  ITALY.  1917 


Since  the  first  Paris  season  of  the  Ballets 
Russes,  Jean  Cocteau  served  as  frecjuent  ad- 
viser to  Diaghilew.  He  contributed  posters 
and  program  notes,  he  collaborated  on  the 
production  of  Le  Dieu  Bleu,  and  it  was  Coc- 
teau vcho  brought  Picasso  to  the  Russian 
Ballet  in  1917. 

Not  since  the  saltiinbanc|ues  and  melan- 
choly circus  figures  of  1904-05  had  Picasso 
shown  any  active  interest  in  the  theatre.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  cubism  there  had  been 
a few'  paintings  of  harlecjuins,  but  in  the 
main  cubist  iconography  borrowed  from 
popular  music  rather  than  from  theatre  or 
the  dance. 

During  the  First  World  War  Picasso  had 
taken  a small  house  at  Montrouge,  a suburb 
of  Paris.  Most  of  his  friends  including  Apol- 
linaire were  at  the  front.  Paris  was  not  very 
gay  and  Montrouge  hardly  lively.  Cocteau’s 
proposal  that  Picasso  design  for  the  Ballets 


Leon  Bakst;  Portrait  of  Picasso.  Rome,  1917. 
Pencil 
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Jean  Cocteau:  Portrait  of  Picasso.  Rome, 
1917.  Ink 

Russes  must  have  been  a welcome  surprise. 

The  projected  ballet  was  of  course  to  be 
Cjuite  different  from  anything  ever  done  be- 
fore. Cocteau  had  tentatively  outlined  the 
plot  to  Erik  Satie  who  was  to  compose  the 
music.  They  showed  their  notes  to  Picasso 
and  work  was  begun. ^ 

Parade  was  the  perfect  collaboration.  The 
sophisticated  naivete  and  gentle  satire  of 
Satie’s  music,  the  burlesque  and  parody  of 
Picasso’s  costumes  and  decor,  demonstrated 
Cocteau’s  dictum — “rehabilitate  the  com- 
monplace.” 

The  scene  is  a street  theatre  on  a Sunday, 
a familiar  Parisian  spectacle  celebrated  by 
Seurat  in  his  great  painting  La  Parade.  Three 
routines  constitute  an  initial  parade  or 
“comc-on”  to  attract  spectators  to  the  show 
inside:  a Chinese  magician,  a little  American 
girl,  two  acrobats.  Three  managers  or  barkers 
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announce  the  routines,  but  the  public  refuses 
to  respond.  The  troupe  makes  a concerted 
last  effort,  the  managers  shout  that  the  pa- 
rade is  but  a glimpse  of  the  complete  per- 
formance to  be  seen  within,  but  it  is  too  late 
and  the  curtain  falls. 

To  supervise  the  production  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Picasso  and  Cocteau  to  leave  Paris 
and  join  Diaghilew  in  Rome.  Diaghilew  had 
just  returned  from  the  United  States  leaving 
Nijinsky,  at  the  dancer’s  insistence,  to  an  ill- 
fated  tour  of  America.  The  impressario  was 
now  anxious  to  meet  his  collaborators  and 
begin  work  on  new  productions. 

For  Picasso  the  journey  was  no  casual 
undertaking.  He  has  always  disliked  traveling 
and,  as  Jean  Cocteau  said,  “cubist  code  for- 
bade any  journey  other  than  that  on  the 
Nord-Sud  subway  between  Place  des  Ab- 
besses and  Boulevard  Raspail.”  Nevertheless 
the  prospect  of  doing  a decor  for  the  ballet 
intrigued  Picasso,  and  when  he  and  Cocteau 
came  to  say  goodbye  to  Gertrude  Stein,  he 
seemed  e.xcited  and  pleased  to  be  leaving 
wartime  Paris. 

In  Rome  Picasso  met  Diaghilew,  Massine, 
Straw'insky,  Lord  Berners,  Leon  Bakst,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  conductor  for  the  ballet  orchestra, 
and  the  futurist  painter  Giacomo  Balia.  Mi- 
chel Georges-Michel  has  descirbed  the  .so- 
journ at  Rome  in  a novel  Les  Montparnos 
where  many  of  the  company,  including  Pi- 
casso, appear  as  characters. 

“We  did  Parade  in  a Roman  cellar  in 
which  the  troupe  rehearsed,”  remembers 
Jean  Cocteau.  “A  little  case  contained  the 
model  of  Parade,  its  buildings,  trees  and 
booth.  At  a table  across  the  street  from  the 
Villa  Medici,  Picasso  painted  the  Chinaman, 
the  Managers,  the  American  girl,  the  horse, 
of  which  Mine  de  Noailles  wrote  that  it 
looked  like  a laughing  tree,  and  the  blue 
acrobats  compared  by  Marcel  Proust  to  the 
Dioscuri.” 


The  premiere  of  Parade,  even  if  not  an  im- 
mediate success,  caused  a sensation.  Picasso’s 
curtain,  correctly  described  by  Bakst  as  “in- 
tentionally passeiste/"  gave  little  indication  of 
what  was  to  follow.  The  cubist  constructions 
for  the  two  characters,  the  French  Manager 
and  the  Manager  from  New  York,  dominated 
the  ballet  and  the  audience’s  memory  of  it. 
The  monstrous  aspect  of  these  walking  con- 
structions, the  quasi-geometric  scenery,  the  ex- 
traordinary sound  effects  devised  by  Cocteau, 
made  it  at  once  apparent  that  something 
revolutionary  had  happened.  Parade  was 
proclaimed  a ballet  cubiste,  a manifesto  of 
the  avant-garde,  an  enfant  de  guerre.  The 
Managers  were  hailed  as  caryatids  of  the 
Esprit  Nouveau,  a term  launched  by  Apol- 
linaire in  his  preface  in  the  program. 

During  intermission  Cocteau,  so  he  says, 
was  threatened  with  a hat  pin  by  an  irate 
lady  in  the  audience.  He  was  saved  only  by 
the  presence  of  Apollinaire  in  uniform  and 
with  a bandaged  head.®  “During  the  same 
intermission,”  writes  Cocteau,  “we  heard, 
Picasso,  Satie  and  I,  a refreshing  word  cap- 
able of  renewing  strength  if  ever  we  had 
weakened.  . . . One  gentleman  said  to  an- 
other: ‘Had  I known  it  was  so  silly,  I would 
have  brought  the  children.’  That  gentleman 
in  the  orchestra  paid  us  the  most  secret  flat- 
tery.” 


Picasso:  Massine,  Bakst  and  Diaghilew  in 
Picasso’s  studio.  Rome,  1917.  Ink 
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APOLLINAIRE:  PARADE  AND  THE  NEW  SPIRIT4 


Definitions  of  Parade  blossom  from  all 
sides  like  lilac  branches  in  this  tardy  spring. 
It  is  a scenic  poem  which  the  musical  in- 
novator Erik  Satie  has  transposed  into  start- 
lingly expressive  music,  so  precise  and  simple 
that  in  it  will  be  recognized  the  marvellously 
lucid  spirit  of  France  herself. 

The  cubist  painter  Picasso  and  the  most 
audacious  of  choreographers,  Leonide  Mas- 
sine, have  created  it,  consummating  for  the 
first  time  this  marriage  of  painting  and 
dance,  of  the  plastic  and  the  mimetic,  which 
is  the  evident  sign  of  the  advent  of  a more 
complete  art. 

Let  no  one  cry  “paradox!”  The  Ancients, 


Preliminary  sketch  for  the  set  of  Parade.  Rome, 
1917.  Pencil.  Owned  by  the  artist 


in  whose  life  music  held  so  great  a place, 
completely  ignored  harmony  which  is  almost 
everything  in  modern  music.  From  this  new 
alliance — for  until  now  costume  and  decor 
on  the  one  hand,  choreography  on  the  other, 
have  been  linked  only  artificially — there  has 
resulted  in  Parade  a kind  of  sur-realisme 
which  I see  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
series  of  manifestations  of  this  New  Spirit 
that  today  finds  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 
It  will  not  fail  to  captivate  the  elite  and 
promises  to  transform  arts  and  manners  into 
universal  joy,  for  common  sense  wants  them 
to  be  at  least  on  a level  with  scientific  and 
industrial  progress. 

Breaking  with  the  tradition  dear  to  those 
who,  lately  in  Russia,  were  whimsically  called 
balletomanes,  Massine  avoided  falling  into 
pantomime.  He  achieved  this  thing  entirely 
new,  marvellously  alluring,  of  a truth  so 
lyric,  so  human,  so  joyous  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  capable  of  illuminating,  if  worth  the 
effort,  the  frightful  black  sun  of  Diirer’s 
Melancholia.  It  is  what  Jean  Cocteau  calls 
a ballet  realiste. 

Picasso’s  decor  and  cubist  costumes  attest 
the  realism  of  his  art.  This  realism,  or  this 
cubism,  as  one  wishes,  is  what  has  agitated 
the  arts  most  profoundly  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  decor  and  costumes  of  Parade 
clearly  show  his  preoccupation  with  extract- 
ing from  an  object  all  the  esthetic  emotion  it 
can  give.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  restore  painting  to  its  strict  elements;  there 
is  little  more  than  painting  in  the  Dutch,  in 
Chardin,  in  the  Impressionists.  Picasso  goes 
much  further  than  all  of  them.  You  will  see 
it  in  Parade  with  an  astonishment  that  w'ill 
quickly  turn  into  admiration.  The  primary 
problem  is  to  translate  reality.  The  motif, 
however,  is  no  longer  reproduced  but  merely 
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represented,  and  rather  than  represented,  it 
strives  to  be  suggested  by  a sort  of  analytic 
synthesis  embracing  all  its  visible  elements 
and  something  more,  if  possible,  an  integral 
schematisation  which  seeks  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions by  sometimes  deliberately  re- 
nouncing the  rendering  of  the  object’s  im- 
mediate aspect. 

Massine  has  conformed  in  a surprising  way 
to  the  discipline  picassienne.  He  identifies 
himself  with  it  and  the  art  is  enriched  with 
charming  devices  like  the  realistic  step  of 
the  horse  in  Parade  of  which  one  dancer 
forms  the  front  legs  and  another  the  hind 
legs. 

The  fantastic  constructions  which  repre- 
sent those  gigantic  and  unexpected  charac- 
ters, the  Managers,  far  from  being  an  ob- 


The  Chinaman  {The  Chinese  Conjurer)  P 1917. 
Gouache.  Collection  Mrs.  Yvon  and  Mr.  lacques 
Helft 


Stacie  to  Massine’s  fanta.sy  have  given  him, 
so  to  say,  a freer  and  easier  manner.  In  con- 
clusion, Parade  will  upset  the  ideas  of  quite 
a number  of  spectators.  They  will  certainly 
be  surprised,  but  in  a most  agreeable  way 
and,  charmed,  they  will  learn  to  know  all 
the  grace  of  modern  movements  that  they 
never  suspected. 

A magnificent  music  hall  Chinaman  will 
give  scope  to  their  free  fantasy,  and  turning 
the  crank  of  an  imaginary  automobile,  the 
little  American  Girl  will  express  the  magic 
of  their  every-day  life,  the  silent  rites  of 
which  the  acrobat  in  white  and  blue  tights 
celebrates  with  exquisite  and  surprising  agil- 
ity. 


The  Acrobat.  1917.  Pencil  and  gouache.  In  the 
final  version  of  Parade  two  acrobats,  a man  and 
woman,  were  attired  in  identical  costumes. 
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Picasso  (second  from 
assistants  at  work  on 
Parade.  Paris.  1917 


liglit)  and  his 
the  curtain  for 


Curtain  foi  Parade.’^  1917  Oil  on  canvas.  Private  collection.  South  America 


COCTEAU:  THE  COLLABORATION  OF  PARADE^ 


You  ask  me  for  some  details  about  Parade. 
Here  they  are  too  hastily  jotted  down.  Ex- 
cuse the  style  and  the  disorder. 

Each  morning  fresh  insults  reach  me,  some 
from  very  far,  for  critics  assail  us  without 
having  seen  or  heard  the  work;  and  since 
abysses  cannot  be  bridged,  and  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  start  with  Adam  and  Eve,  I 
considered  it  more  dignified  never  to  reply.  I 
therefore  peruse  with  equal  surprise  articles 
in  which  amusement  is  mingled  with  indul- 
gence, and  congratulatory  articles  which  are 
based  on  misunderstanding. 

Before  this  pile  of  shortsightedness,  crude- 
ness and  insensibility,  I think  of  tho.se  ad- 
mirable months  during  which  Satie,  Picasso 
and  I lovingly  invented,  sketched  and  grad- 
ually put  together  this  pregnant  little  work, 
whose  modesty  consists  precisely  in  not  being 
aggressive. 

I first  had  the  idea  during  a furlough  in 
April  191,5  (I  was  then  in  the  Army)  while 
hearing  Satie  play  with  Vines  his  Morceaux 
en  forme  de  poire  for  four  hands.  The  title 
is  misleading.  A humorous  attitude  dating 
from  Montmartre  prevents  the  absent  minded 
public  from  properly  understanding  the  mu- 
sic of  the  bon  maitre  from  Arcueil. 

A kind  of  telepathy  inspired  us  simulta- 
neously with  a desire  to  collaborate.  A week 
later  I returned  to  the  front,  leaving  with 
Satie  a bundle  of  notes  and  sketches  which 
were  to  provide  him  with  the  theme  of  the 
Chinaman,  the  little  American  girl  and  the 
acrobat  (there  was  then  only  one  acrobat). 
These  indications  were  not  in  the  least  hu- 
morous. They  emphasized,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prolongation  of  these  characters  on  either 
side  of  our  showman’s  booth.  The  Chinaman 
could  there  torture  missionaries,  the  little 
girl  go  down  with  the  Titanic^  and  the  acro- 
bat confide  with  the  angels. 


Rome,  1917.  Pencil  and  ink.  Owned  by  the 
artist 

Gradually  there  came  to  birth  a score  in 
which  Satie  seems  to  have  discovered  an  un- 
known dimension,  thanks  to  which  one  can 
listen  simultaneously  both  to  the  parade  and 
the  show  going  on  inside. 

In  the  first  version  the  Managers  did  not 
exist.  After  each  music  hall  routine,  an  an- 
onymous voice,  issuing  from  an  amplifier  (a 
theatrical  imitation  of  a circus  megaphone, 
an  ancient  masque  in  modern  style)  sang  a 
type-phrase,  summing  up  the  different  aspects 
of  each  character  and  breaking  in  on  the 
dream. 

When  Picasso  showed  us  his  sketches,  we 
realized  the  advantage  of  contrasting  the 
three  chromos  with  unhuman  or  superhuman 
characters  of  a more  solemn  turn  who  would 
finally  assume  a false  reality  on  the  stage  to 
the  point  of  reducing  the  real  dancers  to  the 
stature  of  puppets. 
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Study  for  a Manager  (The  Manager  from 
New  York?).  Rome^  1917.  Pencil.  Owned  by 
the  artist 

I then  conceived  the  “Managers,”  wild, 
unkempt,  vulgar  and  noisy,  injuring  whatever 
they  praised  and  arousing  (as  actually  hap- 
pened) the  hatred,  laughter  and  scorn  of 
the  crowd  by  the  strangeness  of  their  looks 
and  manners. 

During  this  phase  of  Parade,  three  actors 
seated  in  the  orchestra,  shouted  through 
speaking-trumpets  blatant  slogans  as  crude 
as  Kub  posters,’’  while  the  orchestra  was  set- 
tling down. 

Subsequently  in  Rome,  where  I went  with 
Picasso  to  join  Leonide  Massine,  in  order  to 
unite  scenery,  costumes  and  choreography,  I 


perceived  that  a single  voice,  to  represent 
each  of  Picasso’s  Managers,  even  though  am- 
plified, jarred  and  constituted  an  intolerable 
error  of  equilibrium.  We  should  have  had  to 
have  three  timbres  for  each  manager,  and 
that  would  have  led  us  far  from  our  prin- 
ciple of  simplicity.  It  was  then  that  I substi- 
tuted for  the  voices  the  rhythm  of  footsteps 
in  the  silence.  Nothing  satisfied  me  better 
than  this  silence  and  these  stampings.  Our 
mannikins  quickly  resembled  those  insects 
whose  ferocious  habits  are  exposed  on  the 
film.  Their  dance  was  an  organized  accident, 
false  steps  prolonged  and  interchanged  with 
the  strictness  of  a fugue.  The  awkwardness 
of  movement  underneath  those  wooden 
frames,  far  from,  hampering  the  choreogra- 
pher, obliged  him  to  break  with  ancient  for- 
mulae and  to  seek  his  inspiration,  not  in 
things  that  move,  but  in  things  round  which 
we  move,  and  which  move  according  to  the 
rhythm  of  our  steps. 

At  the  last  rehearsals  the  thundering  and 
languorous  horse,  when  the  stage  carpenters 
had  finished  his  badly-made  carcass,  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  cab-hor.se  of  Fan- 
tomas.  Our  wild  laughter  and  that  of  the 
stagehands  made  Picasso  decide  to  let  it 
retain  its  fortuitous  silhouette.  We  could  not 
have  supposed  that  the  public  would  receive 
with  such  bad  grace  one  of  the  few  conces- 
sions made  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  three  characters  of 
the  side  show,  or  rather  four,  since  I altered 
the  one  acrobat  to  two.  Contrary  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  public,  these  characters  are  more 
cubist  than  our  Managers.  The  Managers  are 
a sort  of  human  scenery,  animated  portraits 
by  Picasso,  and  their  very  structure  necessi- 
tates a certain  choreographic  formula.  In  the 
case  of  the  four  characters,  the  problem  was 
to  take  a series  of  natural  gestures  and  to 


opposite’.  Studies  for  the  Managers.  Rome,  1917.  Pencil.  Owned  by  the  artist 
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left:  First  version  of  the  Horse.  Rome,  1917. 
Pencil.  Owned  by  the  artist 


'‘N. 


below:  Final  version  of  the  Horse.  Rome,  1917. 
Pencil  and  ink.  Owned  by  the  artist 


metamorphose  them  into  a dance  without 
depriving  them  of  their  realistic  force,  as  a 
modern  painter  seeks  his  inspiration  in  natu- 
ral objects  in  order  to  metamorphose  them 
into  pure  painting,  but  without  losing  sight 
of  the  force  of  their  volume,  substance,  color 
and  shade. 

FOR  REALITY  ALONE,  EVEN  WHEN 
WELL  CONCEALED,  HAS  THE  POWER 
TO  AROUSE  EMOTION. 

The  Chinaman  pulls  out  an  egg  from  his 
pigtail,  eats  and  digests  it,  finds  it  again  in 
the  toe  of  his  sandal,  spits  fire,  burns  him- 
self, stamps  to  put  out  the  sparks,  etc.  . . . 

The  little  girP'’  mounts  a race-horse,  rides 
a bicycle,  cjuivers  like  movies  on  the  screen, 
imitates  Charlie  Chaplin,  chases  a thief  with 
a revolver,  boxes,  dances  a rag-time,  goes  to 
sleep,  is  shipwrecked,  rolls  on  the  grass  of 
an  April  morning,  buys  a kodak,  etc.  . . . 

As  for  the  acrobats  (shall  I confess  that 
the  horse  was  ridden  by  a manager,  and  that 
when  this  manager  fell  off  we  suppressed  him 
for  good  the  night  before  the  performance?), 
the  poor,  stupid,  agile  acrobats — we  tried  to 
invest  them  with  the  melancholy  of  a Sunday 
evening  after  the  circus  when  the  sounding 
of  “lights  out”  obliges  the  children  to  put 
on  their  overcoats  again,  while  casting  a last 
glance  at  the  ring. 

There  is  nothing  nebulous  about  Erik 
Satie’s  orchestra.  It  charms  without  the  use 
of  pedals.  It  is  like  an  inspired  community 
chorus.  It  will  open  a door  to  young  com- 
posers who  are  a little  weary  of  fine  impres- 
sionist polyphonies.  Listen  to  it  emerging 
from  a fugue  and  rejoining  it  again  with  a 
classic  freedom. 

“I  composed,”  said  Satie  modestly,  “a 
background  for  certain  noises  which  Cocteau 
considers  indispensable  in  order  to  fix  the 
atmosphere  of  his  characters. 

Satie  exaggerates,  but  the  noises  certainly 
played  an  important  part  in  Parade.  Material 
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The  Horse.  Construction  about  8 feet  high. 
The  horse  introduced  the  two  acrobats. 


difficulties,  however  (amongst  others  the  sup- 
pression of  the  compressed  air),  deprived  us 
of  those  “ear-deceivers” — dynamo,  Morse 
apparatus,  sirens,  express-train,  aeroplane — 
which  I employed  with  the  same  object  as 
the  “eye-deceivers”  which  painters  use — 
newspapers,  wallpaper  borders,  imitation 
wood-work. 

W’e  hardly  succeeded  in  making  the  type- 
writers heard. 

And  this  is  the  history,  though  superficial 
and  lacking  in  form,  of  a disinterested  col- 
laboration which,  in  spite  of  unanimous  in- 
dignation, was  crowned  with  success,  the 
truth  being  that  for  centuries  one  generation 
has  handed  down  a torch  to  another  over 
the  heads  of  the  public,  whose  breath  has 
never  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it. 
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The  French  Manager  [The  Manager  in  Evening  Dress),  left,  introduced  the  Chinaman.  The 
Manager  from  New  York,  right,  introduced  the  Little  American  Girl.  Both  constructions  about 
10  feet  high,  executed  after  Picasso’s  models. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  PARADE 

During  the  rehearsals  of  Parade  in  Rome, 
Picasso  and  Strawinsky  became  good  friends. 
Before  leaving  Italy  they  visited  Naples  with 
Diaghilew,  Massine  and  Cocteau.  Strawinsky 
writes  in  his  autobiography:  “At  Naples  in- 
stead of  the  sun.shine  and  azure  which  I ex- 
pected, I found  a leaden-grey  sky  and,  at  the 


top  of.  Vesuvius,  a small  cloud  motionless 
and  disturbing.  I retain  nevertheless  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  fortnight  passed  in  this 
half  Spanish,  half  oriental  town.  I took  ad- 
vantage of  my  leisure  to  explore  the  city, 
most  of  the  time  in  Picasso’s  company.  The 
famous  Aquarium  particularly  attracted  us. 
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Portrait  of  Massine.  Naples,  1917.  Pencil 


and  we  stayed  there  for  hours  on  end.  Both 
of  us  were  passionately  fond  of  old-fashioned 
Neapolitan  watercolors  and  during  our  fre- 
quent walks  we  made  veritable  raids  on  all 
the  small  shops  and  second-hand  dealers.” 
Picasso  also  found  time  to  go  sightseeing  with 
Cocteau  and  Massine.  They  visited  Pompeii 
and  were  photographed  among  the  ruins. 

From  Naples  Strawinsky  returned  to  Rome 
to  spend  a week  with  Lord  Berners.  Then  to 
Switzerland,  where  at  the  Italian  frontier  at 
Chiasso,  the  military  authorities  refused  to 
believe  that  Picasso’s  pencil  study  of  Straw- 
insky was  a portrait.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  portrait, 


Picasso  and  Massine  at  Pompeii.  Spring,  1917 


they  told  him,  mais  un  plan.  Nothing  could 
convince  them  and  Strawinsky  was  forced  to 
stay  overnight  at  Chiasso.  In  desperation  he 
left  the  drawing  behind,  sending  it  to  Lord 
Berners  in  Rome  who  returned  it  to  Straw- 
insky via  diplomatic  pouch. 

It  is  a commonplace  to  compare  the  work 
of  Picasso  and  Strawinsky.  The  chief  simi- 
larity between  the  two  artists  is  their  “mod- 
ernism” and  any  real  analogy  remains  debat- 
able. They  were  for  a time  close  friends,  how- 
ever, and  collaborated  on  the  production  of 
Pulcinella  in  1919-20. 
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right;  Massine  Seated.  Rome,  1917.  Pencil  : 
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LE  TRICORNE.  LONDON.  1919 


On  his  way  to  Rome  in  1917  Diaghilew 
stopped  briefly  in  Spain.  He  had  always 
wanted  to  produce  a ballet  on  a Spanish 
theme,  and  at  the  Teatro  Eslava  in  Madrid 
he  saw  a production  of  what  was  to  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  ballets  in  his  reper- 
tory. This  first  version  of  Le  Tricorne  was  a 
ballet  pantomime,  El  Corregidor  y la  Moli- 
nera,  by  the  friends  and  collaborators  Mar- 
tinez Sierra  and  Manuel  de  Falla.  The  plot 
had  been  adapted  from  Pedro  Antonio  de 
Alarcon’s  popular  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres 
picos  written  in  1874.  Diaghilew  was  en- 
chanted and  impressed  by  de  Falla’s  score 
which  was  written  for  a chamber  orchestra. 
The  theme,  however,  was  too  literally  ex- 
pressed and  Diaghilew  commissioned  de  Falla 
to  write  a fuller  orchestration  with  certain 
specified  modifications  and  additions. 

After  the  Paris  season  at  the  Chatelet 
which  included  Parade  and  the  ballets  re- 
hearsed in  Rome,  Diaghilew,  Ansermet,  Mas- 
sine and  some  others  of  the  company  made 
a tour  of  Spain.  They  were  preceded  by 
Picasso  who  during  the  summer  of  1917  re- 
turned to  Barcelona  with  his  wife  Olga  Kok- 
lova,  a member  of  the  ballet  corps,  whom  he 
he  had  met  in  Rome  and  wed  in  Paris.  “A 
jeune  fille,  a real  young  lady,”  as  he  wrote 
Gertrude  Stein,  Olga  was  properly  intro- 
duced to  his  family.  Picasso  painted  her 
wearing  a mantilla  and  gave  his  mother  the 
portrait.^®  During  their  stay  in  Barcelona 
the  couple  were  visited  by  Ansermet  whose 
magnificent  beard  Picasso  recorded  in  a pen- 
cil study.^^ 

At  Madrid  in  1918  Diaghilew  produced 
Massine’s  Les  Jardins  d’Aranjuez  with  decor 
and  costumes  by  Jose  Maria  Sert.  The  music 
was  a pastiche  of  Faure,  Ravel  and  Chabrier. 
The  performance  was  not  a success,  and 


Portrait  of  Massine.  London,  1919.  Pencil 


Diaghilew  and  Massine,  accompanied  by  de 
Falla,  journeyed  south  in  search  of  color 
and  atmosphere  for  the  new  production  Lc 
T ricorne. 

As  the  choreographer,  Massine  found  rich 
and  authentic  inspiration  in  the  sevillanas 
and  folk  dances  of  Andalusia  some  of  which 
he  had  filmed.  At  the  Alhambra  Massine  and 
de  Falla  were  photographed,  elegantly  posed, 
before  the  Fountain  of  Lions. At  a gypsy 
dance  festival  in  Seville,  Diaghilew'  discov- 
ered a young  boy  Felix  who  danced  magnifi- 
cently, like  a creature  possessed.  When  not 
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Preliminary  studies  for  the  curtain 
of  Le  Tricorne.  1919.  Oil  on  canvas. 
The  painting  above  is  inscribed  to 
Paul  Rosenberg  who  published  a 
portfolio  of  Picasso’s  designs  for  Le 
Tricorne. 


Study  for  the  final  version  of  the  curtain  for  Le  Tricorne}'^  1919.  Pencil 


Setting  for  Le  Tricoine'^' 


left : A preliminary  sketch.  Lon- 
don, 1919.  Ink.  Serge  Lifar  Col- 
lection, Wadsworth  Athenaeum 

below:  A final  study.  London, 
1919.  Watercolor 


The  Corregidor,  the  Corregidor’s  Wife,  the  Corregidor  in  the  Miller’s  cloak.  1919.  Watcrcolor 


dancing  the  youth  appeared  rather  sullen  and 
was  known  to  his  friends  as  Felix  “Loco.” 
Diaghilew  nevertheless  engaged  him  to  teach 
his  native  dances  to  Massine  and  members 
of  the  ballet  company.^® 

In  September  1918  the  Ballets  Russes 
opened  in  London  and  remained  in  England 
for  over  a year  omitting  the  Paris  season 
completely.  The  two  important  new  ballets 
were  works  by  Massine,  La  Boutique  Fan- 
tastique'‘^°  and  Le  Tricorne.  The  only  logical 
designer  for  Le  Tricorne  with  its  Spanish 
story,  dances  and  music  was  of  course  Picasso. 
He  was  persuaded  to  leave  Paris  and  come 
to  London. 

“The  setting,,”  Alfred  Barr  has  written, 
“was  possibly  Picasso’s  most  successful  thea- 
trical design  with  its  able  use  of  height  and 
recession — the  bridge  seen  through  the  great 
arch — and  its  effectively  simple  color  of  sal- 
mon and  pale  ochre  against  a starry  blue  sky. 
There  is  perhaps  a trace  of  cubism  in  the  in- 


terplay of  angles  and  in  the  evident  desire 
to  fill  the  whole  scene  with  construction.” 

The  costumes^®  were  elaborate  and  varied, 
stripes  the  dominant  decorative  scheme.  De- 
tails and  patterns  of  many  of  the  garments 
were  actually  painted  on  the  material,  rather 
than  stitched  or  applicjued.  Karsavina,  who 
danced  the  role  of  the  Miller’s  wife  opposite 
Massine,  relates  that  her  costume  was  made 
at  the  last  moment  when  Picasso  created  the 
dress  upon  her.  “The  costume  he  finally 
evolved,”  she  says,  “was  a supreme  master- 
piece of  pink  silk  and  black  lace  of  the 
simplest  shape;  a symbol  more  than  an  eth- 
nographic reproduction.”  The  Corregidor 
and  his  wife  wore  blue  and  black  satin. 
When  the  Corregidor  fell  off  the  bridge  into 
the  water,  he  changed  into  a coat  covered 
with  sequins,  and  later  put  on  the  Miller’s 
cloak.  The  Dandy  clad  in  green  and  white 
wore  a greenish  wig.  His  costume  was 
matched  by  that  of  a Neighbor.  The  minor 
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The  Miller.  1919.  Watercolor 


characters,  the  townspeople  and  friends,  the 
beggars  and  policemen,  were  arayed  in  vivid 
colors  and  occasionally  received  a visual  em- 
phasis more  important  perhaps  than  their 
roles  warranted. 

Le  Tricorne  was  rehearsed  during  the  day, 
the  regular  performances  being  given  at 
night.  De  Falla  played  at  rehearsals.  Opening 
night  Picasso,  accompanied  by  a stage  hand 
carrying  a tray  of  paints,  was  in  the  wings 
adding  finishing  touches  to  the  dancers’ 
makeup  and  costumes.  The  ballet  received 
an  ovation  marred,  however,  by  one  incident. 
Felix,  the  youth  whom  Diaghilew  had  dis- 
covered in  Spain,  went  completely  mad  and 
was  found  by  the  police  dancing  wildly  in 
the  streets  of  London. 


The  Miller’s  Wife.  1919.  Watercolor 


opposite  above:  A Neighbor,  the  Dandy 
below:  A Beggar  [Le  Fou)  and  a Sevillanos. 
1919.  Watercolor 
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PULCINELLA.  1919-1920 


Massine’s  Les  Femmes  de  Boiine  Humeur 
after  Scarlatti’s  music  was  produced  in  Rome 
and  Paris  in  1917.  Its  success  encouraged 
Diaghilew  to  turn  to  the  music  of  another 
18th  century  Italian  composer,  Pergolesi. 
“During  his  stays  in  Italy,”  writes  Strawin- 
sky,  “Diaghilew  had  already  gone  through 
numerous  unfinished  manuscripts  of  Pergo- 
lesi which  he  found  in  Italian  conservatories 
and  had  copied.  He  later  completed  this  col- 
lection with  what  he  found  in  the  libraries 
of  London.  All  this  comprised  a considerable 
body  of  material.  Diaghilew  showed  it  to  me 
and  urged  me  to  take  my  inspiration  from 
it.” 


lection  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Goodspccd. 


The  plot  of  the  ballet  was  already  deter- 
mined. In  Naples  Diaghilew  had  discovered 
a manuscript  dated  1700  which  contained  a 
collection  of  commedie  deU’arte  relating  the 
adventures  of  Pulcinella.  The  particular  epi- 
sode chosen  was  called  “The  Four  Polichi- 
nelles  Who  Look  Alike.” 

The  idea  of  the  ballet  attracted  Strawin- 
sky.  “Pergolesi’s  Neapolitan  music  had  al- 
ways charmed  me  by  its  popular  character 
and  Spanish  exoticism.  The  prospect  of  work- 
ing with  Picasso,  who  would  do  the  decor 
and  costumes  and  whose  art  was  infinitely 
precious  and  suited  to  me,  the  memory  of 
our  walks  and  our  many  impressions  of 
Naples,  the  real  pleasure  which  I had  derived 
from  Massine’s  choreography  for  Les  Fem- 
mes de  Boniie  Humeur,  all  this  succeeded  in 
conejuering  my  he.sitation  in  face  of  the  deli- 
cate task  of  breathing  new  life  into  scattered 
pieces  and  constructing  a whole  from  de- 
tached fragments  of  a musician  for  whom  I 
had  always  felt  a special  inclination  and  ten- 
derness.” Before  beginning  work  on  Pulci- 
nella,  however  Strawinsky  finished  the  piano 
music  for  Ragtime  which  was  published  in 
1919  with  a cover  designed  bv  Picasso.-^ 

Like  Les  Femmes  de  Bonne  Humeur,  Pul- 
cinella was  to  be  set  in  18th  century  Italy, 
in  Naples,  a city  from  which  the  title  char- 
acter traditionally  hailed.  In  Les  Femmes  de 
Bonne  Humeur,  which  Picasso  had  watched 
rehearsed  in  Rome,  Massine  and  Bakst  had 
already  drawn  from  the  commedia  dcll’arte\ 
while  Picasso,  possibly  with  the  anticipated 
production  of  Pulcinella  in  mind,  had  begun 
sketching  stock  commedia  figures  as  early 
as  1917." 

During  the  next  two  years  Picasso  made 
many  drawings  and  paintings  of  Pulcinellas. 
Pierrots  and  Harlequins.  His  Pulcinellas  and 
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Pierrots  are  not  differentiated;  but  already, 
several  centuries  before,  Pierrot  had  bor- 
rowed the  details  of  his  costumes  from  Pul- 
cinella — the  loose  blouse  with  a wide  collar, 
the  long  pants,  the  sugar-loaf  cap. 

The  rehearsals  of  Pulcinella  did  not  run 
smoothly.  At  times  Diaghilew  was  sati.sfied 
with  neither  Picasso’s  designs  nor  Strawin- 
sky’s  orchestration.  Massine  had  difficulty  de- 
vising choreography  suited  to  Strawinsky’s 
music,  while  Strawinsky  complained  that 
some  of  Massine’s  steps  and  movements  were 
not  suited  to  the  “modest  sonorousness”  of 
his  chamber  orchestra. 

According  to  Jean  Cocteau  there  was  also 
some  misunderstanding  about  dates  and  a 
lack  of  a proper  liaison  between  Picasso  and 
Massine.  Finally  the  costumes  were  hastily 
put  together.  “He  improvised  costumes,  but 
what  are  they  worth  in  comparison  with  the 
costumes  and  pantomime  he  desired,  the 
sketches  for  which  still  exist!  Here,  Neapoli- 
tan girls  and  their  protectors  represent  the 
old  fantoccini,  rejuvenated  as  the  music  of 


Pergolesi  is  rejuvenated  by  Strawinsky.  After 
making  a score  of  wash  drawings  in  which 
the  scene  represents  a small  theatre  with  its 
chandelier,  its  boxes  and  decor,  Picasso’s  taste 
disregarded  all  these  details.  . . . The  red 
plush  was  abandoned  for  the  trickery  of 
moonlight  and  a Neapolitan  street.” 

Whatever  difficulties  the  phy.sical  produc- 
tion had  entailed,  the  premiere  of  Pulcinella 
ran  smoothly.  Despite  any  misgiving  during 
herearsals,  Strawinsky  was  satisfied.  “Pulci- 
nella,” he  says,  “is  one  of  those  spectacles — 
and  they  are  very  rare — where  everything 
holds  together  and  where  all  elements,  sub- 
ject, music,  choreography  and  decorative 
scheme  form  a coherent  and  homogeneous 
whole.  The  choreography,  except  for  certain 
passages  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
change,  remains  one  of  Massine’s  best  crea- 
tions, so  well  did  he  absorb  the  spirit  of  the 
Neapolitan  theatre.  Besides,  his  creation  of 
the  role  of  Pulcinella  is  above  all  praise.  As 
for  Picasso  he  performed  a miracle  and  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say  what  enchanted  me 


Studies  for  Pulcinella.  1919.  Pencil.  The  drawing  at  the  right  is  inscribed:  A mon  cher  Igor 
Strawinsky,  ton  ami  Picasso. 
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Costume  sketches  for  Pimpinella  and  Pulcinella.  1920.  Ink 


most,  his  color,  his  plastic  expression  or  the 
astonishing  theatrical  sense  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.” 

Since  the  conventional  comrnedia  dell’arte 
mask  worn  by  Pulcinella  allowed  little  facial 
expression,  Massine’s  talent  for  mimetic  pan- 
tomime could  be  seen  at  its  best.  Pulcinella 
is  traditionally  represented  as  hook-nosed. 


energetic  but  no  longer  young.  As  conceived 
and  danced  by  Massine,  the  role  dominated 
the  ballet.  Picasso’s  costume  allowed  full  free- 
dom of  movement  while  conforming  to  the 
prescribed  dress.  The  voluminous  white 
trousers  and  blouse  were  relieved  by  accents 
of  red  shirt  and  socks  and  the  tight  fitting 
black  mask. 
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Pulcinella.  1920.  Pencil  and  watercolor 


First  version  of  the  set  for  Pulcinella.  1919-20.  Ink 


Picasso’s  original  plan  shows  an  interior 
inspired  by  the  rococco  theatres  of  18th  cen- 
tury Italy  and  perhaps  specifrcallv  by  mem- 
ories of  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  Although 
the  proscenium  is  placed  at  an  angle,  the  min- 
iature stage  faces  front.  A small  fountain,  a 
study  for  which  is  reproduced  on  page  308 
appears  stage  center.  On  the  backdrop  two 
arcades  lead  to  a view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
in  the  distance.  Charm  and  elegance  charac- 
terize the  design.  The  use  of  perspective  is 
novel  and  amusing.  Picasso,  however,  aban- 
doned the  idea  and  developed  instead  the 
street  scene  suggested  on  the  back  drop.  In 
the  final  version  the  real  stage  is  furnished 
with  the  decor  of  the  miniature  stage. 
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Picasso’s  final  decor  for  Pulcinella  is  a 
blending  of  cubism  and  unabashed  ro- 
manticism. The  diagonal  accent  of  the 
original  design  is  retained,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  scene  is  much  more  stylized. 

A low  moon  throws  the  angular  house 
fronts  into  sharp  relief.  The  colors  are 
blue,  grey  and  white.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  water’s  edge  with  a small 
moored  boat.  “Think  of  the  mysteries  of 
childhood,”  Cocteau  instructs,  “the  land- 
scapes it  discovers  in  a blot,  Vesuvius  at 
night  seen  through  a stereoscope,  Christ- 
mas chimneys,  rooms  seen  through  a key- 
hole, and  you  will  feel  the  soul  of  this 

below:  Final  version  of  the  set.  1920.  Watercolor 


above:  Another  version  for  the  set  of  Pulcinella. 
1920.  Gouache 


CUADRO  FLAMENCO.  1921 


For  Cuadro  Flamenco,  a suite  of  eight  An- 
dalusian songs  and  dances,  Diaghilew  im- 
ported dancers  and  musicians  from  Spain.  The 
troupe  consisted  of  five  men  and  five  women 
accompanied  by  two  guitarists.-'  According 
to  popular  tradition  Cuadro  Flamenco,  lit- 
erally “a  Flemi.sh  picture,”  was  the  name  ap- 
plied to  those  dances  performed  by  Anda- 
lusian soldiers  after  their  return  from  Flan- 
ders in  the  16th  century. 

Picasso’s  decor  represented  a stage  within 
a stage,  a device  he  had  originally  intended 
to  employ  in  Pulcinella.  A study  for  the  set- 
ting shows  the  interior  of  a provincial  thea- 
tre with  a decorative  scheme  in  plush,  gold 
and  black.  The  same  colors  and  a similar 
theatre  appear  in  one  of  the  designs  for 
Pulcinella.  Behind  the  false  proscenium  was 
a painted  back  drop  showing  a small  stage 
flanked  by  four  boxes.  In  front  of  the  back 
drop  was  placed  a square  platform  with 
chairs  arranged  facing  the  audience.  The 
dancers  and  musicians  were  seated,  rising 
when  they  had  to  perform,  sitting  down 
again  at  the  end  of  their  number. 

Serge  Lifar^^  acquired  three  sections  of  the 
back  drop  which  Picasso  himself  is  said  to 
have  painted:  the  two  lower  boxes  repro- 
duced here,  and  the  painting  of  a basket  of 
flowers  which  can  be  seen  on  stage  iir  the 
study. 


Studies  for  the  figures  in  the  boxes.  1921. 
Ink.  The  drawing  below  is  after  Renoir’s 
La  Loge. 
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right:  Study  for  the 
set  of  Cuadro  Flamen- 
co. 1921.  Watercolor 

below:  Two  sections 
cut  from  the  scenery. 
1921.  Oil  on  canvas. 
Collection  Jacques 
Helft 


MERCURE.  1923-1924 


The  least  known  and  most  curious  of  Pi- 
casso’s ballets  is  Merc  are  produced  in  1924 
by  the  Comte  Etienne  de  Beaumont  for  a 
series  of  private  performances  entitled  Soirees 
de  Paris.  Picasso,  Massine  and  Satie“^  were 
again  collaborators.  They  composed  a short 
work  in  three  tableaux  crowded  with  mytho- 
logical incident  and  spiced  with  mundane 
fantasy.  The  ballet  was  in  part  deliberately 
scatological.  It  attempted  to  shock  as  well 
as  amuse. 

After  the  overture  Picasso’s  curtain  rose 
on  a sequence  of  amazing  episodes.  The  first 
“pose  plastique”  was  “The  Night,”  one  of  the 
most  evocative  passages  in  Satie.  Then  came 
the  “Dance  of  Tenderness,”  “Signs  of  the 
Zodiac”  and  the  “Dance  of  Mercury.”  The 
second  tableau  contained  “Dance  of  the 
Graces,”  “The  Bath  of  the  Graces,”  “The 
Flight  of  Mercury”  and  “The  Wrath  of  Ger- 
berus.”  The  third  tableau  began  with  the 
“Polka  of  Letters”  followed  by  “Medirsa’s 
Snare,”  “The  New  Dance”  and  “The  Rape 
of  Persephone” — a bewildering  array  of  titles 
any  one  of  which  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
single  divertissement. 

Gurved  lines  and  shapes  dominate  Picasso’s 
visual  presentation.  The  large,  flat  movable 
constructions  differ  greatly  from  the  angular 
cubist  constructions  for  the  Managers  in 
Parade.  This  difference  reflects  a develop- 
ment in  Picasso’s  art.  Beginning  in  1923  an- 
gular planes  and  straight  lines  give  way  to 
curved  shapes  and  often  a fine  caligraphy 
such  as  can  be  seen  in  the  costume  designs 
for  Mercure.  The  flowing  line  of  these  draw- 


ings suggests  rather  than  encloses  the  forms 
it  creates,  and  the  designs  are  very  similar  to 
a series  of  etchings  of  nude  figures  done  in 
1923.25 

In  some  of  the  constructions  for  Mercure 
Picasso  used  iron  wire.  For  “The  Night”  wire 
forms  the  limbs  of  the  reclining  figure  which 
could  be  rocked  back  and  forth  among  the 
stars  that  also  moved.  For  “The  Rape  of 
Persephone”  iron  wire  briefly  delineates  Pluto 
carrying  off  the  maiden  in  his  chariot.  These 
constructions  could  be  brought  on  and  off 
the  stage.  The  curvilinear  shapes,  the  pin- 
point heads,  the  surrealist  fantasy  of  the 
whole  conception,  recall  the  wildly  grotesque 
drawings  Picasso  did  at  Avignon  during  the 
summer  of  1914.2® 

Massine  danced  the  title  role.  The  most 
amazing  performance,  however,  was  given  by 
the  Graces.  Male  dancers  attired  to  represent 
women  wore  wigs  with  thick  plaits  of  hair 
dangling  over  their  shoulders.  The  Graces 
w'ere  also  eejuipped  with  large  imitation 
breasts. 

The  Gomte  Etienne  de  Beaumont’s  Soirees 
de  Paris  w’as  an  avant-garde  offshoot  of  the 
Ballets  Russes  which  it  attempted  to  rival  for 
a two  month  season  in  1924.  In  1927  Mercure 
was  taken  over  by  Diaghilew.  When  revived, 
however,  it  was  not  successful.  Perhaps  the 
fantasy  and  humor  seemed  offensive;  possibly 
the  audiences  sat  too  heavily  in  their  seats. 
To  Gyril  Beaumont  “the  whole  thing  ap- 
peared incredibly  stupid,  vulgar  and  point- 
less.” 


opposite:  Gostume  designs  for  Mercure.  1923-24.  Pencil 
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Curtain  for  Mercure.  1924.  Oil.  Collection  Comte  Etienne  de  Beaumont 


Photograph  of  the  set- 
ting for  “The  Bath  of 
the  Graces” 


1 


ri^ht:  Pencil  study  for  the  construction 
“the  Night” 

below:  A photograph  of  the  setting  for 
“The  Night” 


Photograph  of  the  movable  scenery  for  “The  Wrath  of  Cerberus.”  Cerberus  may  be  seen  at 
the  extreme  left. 


Scenes  from  “The  Rape  of  Per- 
sephone,” the  finale  of  Mercure 


LE  TRAIN  BLEU.  1924 


In  Le  Train  Bleu  Jean  Cocteau  poked  fun 
at  the  fashionable  sports  of  a bathing  resort: 
golf,  tennis,  gigolos.  It  was  one  of  several 
topical  satires  produced  by  the  Ballets  Russes 
during  the  20’s.  The  sculptor  Henri  Laurens 
furnished  the  stage  with  cubist  bathing  cab- 
ins, and  Chanel  devised  amusing  striped 
swim  suits  for  some  of  the  costumes. 

The  production  is  best  described  bv  Di- 
aghilew;  “The  first  point  about  Le  Train 
Blue  is  that  there  is  no  blue  train  in  it.  This 
being  the  age  of  speed,  it  has  already  reached 
its  destination  and  disembarked  its  passen- 
gers. These  are  to  be  seen  on  a beach  which 
docs  not  e.xist,  in  front  of  a casino  which 
exists  still  less.  Overhead  passes  an  airplane 
which  you  do  net  see.  And  the  plot  repre- 


sents nothing.  Yet,  when  it  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  everybody  was  un- 
accountably seized  with  the  desire  to  take 
the  Blue  Train  to  Deauville  and  perform  re- 
freshing exercises.  Moreover,  this  ballet  is 
not  a ballet;  it  is  an  operette  dansee.  The 
music  is  composed  by  Darius  Milhaud,  but 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  music 
which  we  associate  with  Darius  Milhaud.  It 
is  danced  by  the  real  Ballets  Russes,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Russian  ballet.  It  was 
invented  for  Anton  Dolin,  a classical  dancer 
who  does  nothing  classical.  The  scenery  is 
painted  by  a sculptor,  and  the  costumes  are 
by  a great  arbiter  of  fashion  who  never  made 
a dress.”  Furthermore  Picasso’s  curtain  was 
not  done  specially  for  the  production.  It  was 


opposite:  The  Race.^^  1922.  Tempera  on 
wood.  Owned  by  the  artist.  The  design  was 
subsequently  used  for  the  curtain  of  Le 
Train  Bleu. 


Portrait  of  Cecchetti.  Monte  Carlo,  1925. 
Pencil. 


an  immense  blow  up  of  a small  panel  painted 
in  1922. 

While  in  theme  Le  Train  Bleu  recalls 
Nijinsky’s  ]eux  (1913),  it  belongs  to  a group 
of  topical  ballets  produced  during  the  20’s 
but  already  foreshadowed  by  Parade  ( 1917) . 
The  most  successful  of  these  commentaries 
was  Les  Biches  with  decor  and  costumes  by 
Marie  Laurencin  and  choreography  by  Ni- 
jinska.  Le  Train  Bleu,  also  with  choreogra- 
phy by  Nijinska,  was  devised  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau for  Anton  Dolin  who  scored  his  first 
outstanding  success  as  the  beau  gosse.  In  a 
memoir  Dolin  mentions  that  Picasso  often 


came  to  rehearsals  in  Paris,  sometimes  alone, 
other  times  with  his  wife  and  son. 

Le  Train  Bleu  was  Picasso’s  last  official 
connection  with  the  Ballets  Russes.  In  April 
1925,  however,  he  and  his  family  on  their 
way  to  Juan-les-Pins  stopped  for  a while  at 
Monte  Carlo  where  the  ballet  troupe  was 
vacationing.^^  The  great  ballet  master  Enrico 
Cecchetti  was  also  there,  having  come  out  of 
semi-retirement  in  Italy.  At  Monte  Carlo 
Picasso  drew  Cecchetti’s  portrait;  this  draw- 
ing was  probably  the  last  addition  to  the  long 
gallery  of  realistic  pencil  portraits  of  those 
associated  with  the  Ballets  Russes. 
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LE  RENDEZ-VOUS.  1945 


I i 


'{ 


In  1945  Boris  Kochno  organized  the  Bal- 
lets des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris.  Picasso  had 
known  Kochno  since  his  arrival  in  France  in 
1920  as  aid  to  Diaghilew.  One  of  the  most 
successful  productions  of  the  new  company 
was  Le  Rendez-Vous  with  decor  by  the  pho- 
tographer Brassa'i.  Picasso  allowed  one  of  his 
paintings  to  be  used  as  the  curtain  and  also 
contributed  two  drawings  to  the  official  pro- 
gram one  of  which  is  reproduced  opposite. 

Le  Rendez-V OHS  was  produced  two  dec- 


Portrait of  Kochno.  1921.  Pencil.  Collection 
Boris  Kochno 


ades  after  the  period  of  Picasso’s  active  as- 
sociation with  the  ballet.  In  1924  he  had 
stopped  painting  in  his  classic  or  realistic 
style.  During  the  first  half  of  the  next  year, 
however,  he  continued  to  draw  studies  of 
ballet  dancers  and  made  the  carefully  ob- 
served portrait  of  Cecchetti.  But  after  these 
drawings  Picasso’s  interpretation  of  the  hu- 
man figure  became  much  more  radical.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  important  redirection  in 
his  art  paralleled  the  decline  of  his  interest 
in  the  ballet. 
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Painting  used  for  the  curtain  of  Le  Rendez-V ous.-^  1945.  Oil  on  canvas.  Collection  Louis  Carre 


BALLETS  IN  WHICH  PICASSO  COLLABORATED 


PARADE 

Ballet  realiste  in  one  act  produced  for  the  Ballets 
Russes  by  Serge  de  Diaghilew.  Book  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau. Music  by  Eric  Satie.  Choreography  by  Leo- 
nide Massine.  Curtain,  scenery  and  costumes  by 
Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed:  Theatre  du  Cha- 
telet,  Paris,  May  18,  1917. 

LE  TRICORNE 

Ballet  in  one  act  produced  for  the  Ballets  Russes 
by  Serge  de  Diaghilew.  Book  by  Martinez  Sierra 
(after  Alarcon).  Music  by  Manuel  de  Falla.  Cho- 
reography by  Leonide  Massine.  Curtain,  scenery 
and  costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed; 
Alhambra  Theatre,  London,  July  22,  1919. 

PULCINELLA 

Ballet  with  a song  in  one  act  produced  for  the 
Ballets  Russes  by  Serge  de  Diaghilew.  Music  by 
Igor  Strawinsky  (after  Pergolesi).  Choreography 
by  Leonide  Massine.  Scenery  and  costumes  by 
Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed:  Theatre  National 
de  rOpera,  Paris,  May  15,  1920. 

CU.ADRO  FLAMENCO 

Suite  of  eight  Andalusian  songs  and  dances  pro- 
duced for  the  Ballets  Russes  by  Serge  de  Diaghi- 
lew. Folk  music  arranged  by  Manuel  de  Falla. 
Scenery  and  costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  First  per- 


formed: Theatre  de  la  Gaite-Lvriquc,  Paris,  May 
22,  1921. 

MERCURE 

Poses  plastiques  in  three  tableaux  produced  for 
the  Soirees  de  Paris  by  the  Comte  Etienne  de 
Beaumont.  Music  by  Eric  Satie.  Theme  and  cho- 
reography by  Leonide  Massine.  Curtain,  scenery 
and  costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed: 
Theatre  de  la  Cigale,  Paris,  May  17  or  June  15, 
1924. 

LE  TRAIN  BLEU 

Operette  danse e in  one  act  produced  for  the  Bal- 
lets Russes  by  Serge  de  Diaghilew.  Book  by  Jean 
Cocteau.  Music  by  Darius  Milhaud.  Scenery  by 
Henri  Laurens.  Costumes  by  Gabriele  Chanel. 
Choreography  by  Bronislava  Nijinska.  Curtain  b>’ 
Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed : Theatre  des 
Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  June  20,  1924. 

LE  RENDEZ-VOUS 

Ballet  in  one  act  produced  by  Boris  Kochno  for 
the  Ballets  des  Champs-Elysees.  Book  by  Jacques 
Prevert.  Music  by  Pierre  Kosma.  Scenery  by  Bras- 
sai.  Costumes  by  Mayo.  Choreography  by  Roland 
Petit.  Curtain  by  Pablo  Picasso.  First  performed: 
Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris,  June  15,  1945. 


Impression  of  “La  Bow'ique  Fatilastique.”  London,  1919.  Ink 
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NOTES 


“bibl.”  refers  to  the  numbered  bibliography  on 
the  last  page. 

1.  The  illustrations  for  Parade  on  pages  268 
271-274  are  taken  from  Zervos,  bibl.  35.  Zervos 
also  reproduces  a rapid  watercolor  sketch  and 
a detailed  drawing  for  the  curtain,  and  three 
additional  studies  for  the  Managers. 

2.  In  an  essay  on  Satie,  Carl  Van  Vechten 
writes;  “Before  the  war  began  Jean  Cocteau,  Pau- 
let  Thevenaz  and  Strawinsky  were  planning  a 
pantomime,  called  Parade,  for  the  Russian  Ballet. 
It  did  not  progress  beyond  the  idea.  Later,  Coc- 
teau transferred  his  attention  to  Satie  and  Pi- 
casso” (bibl.  34,  p.  264,  footnote).  Peterkin.  bibl. 
25,  gives  a similar  account  of  a previous  contem- 
plated production  of  Parade. 

3.  Apollinaire  had  been  severely  wounded  at  the 
front  by  shrapnel  from  a shell  burst.  After  several 
months  in  hospitals  he  returned  to  Paris,  his  head 
still  wrapped  in  bandages.  Picasso  drew  Apollinaire 
in  uniform  several  times.  A portrait  showing  Apol- 
linaire with  his  bandaged  head  is  reproduced  in 
Dale,  bibl.  15,  plate  44. 

4.  Apollinaire’s  ‘‘Parade  et  I’Esprit  Nouveau” 
was  originally  published  in  the  Ballets  Russes  pro- 
gram for  the  May  1917  season  at  the  Theatre  du 
Chatelet. 

5.  According  to  Cyril  Beaumont,  bibl.  8,  “the 
Conjurer’s  oriental  origin  is  conveyed  by  the  pig- 
tail and  the  device  of  the  Rising  Sun  . . . while 
the  formalized  smokeclouds  suggest  those  imagi- 
nary clouds  of  smoke  which  are  to  issue  from  his 
mouth.” 

A pen  and  ink  study  for  the  Chinaman’s  cos- 
tume is  listed  in  bibl.  4,  no.  302. 

6.  The  curtain  for  Parade  is  reproduced  in 
color  in  Cassou,  bibl.  9,  page  89. 

7.  Jean  Cocteau's  “La  Collaboration  de  Parade,” 
written  as  a letter  to  Paul  Dermee,  editor  of  the 
magazine  Nord-Sud,  is  dated  Spring  1917.  It  was 
reprinted  in  Cocteau’s  Le  Coq  et  I’Arlequin,  bibl. 
10.  With  a few  minor  changes  and  revisions  the 
letter  was  again  reprinted  in  Cocteau’s  Rapelle  a 
I’Ordre,  bibl.  11,  published  in  English  as  A Call 
to  Order.  Although  the  present  translation  follows 
the  text  as  it  appeared  in  Le  Coq  et  I'Arlequin,  it 
is  based  on  Edwin  Rollo’s  free  translation  in  A 
Call  to  Order.  The  present  translation,  however, 
attempts  to  be  more  literal. 


8.  Michel  Georges-Michel,  bibl.  19,  relates  the 
following  anecdote:  I remember  Matisse  asking 
Massine,  “Now  tell  me,  when  the  little  dancer 
after  skipping  rope,  rolls  on  the  ground  and  kicks 
in  the  air — what  does  it  mean?”  “That,”  retorted 
Massine  in  astonishment,  “is  very  simple — it’s  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic.” 

9.  In  France  “Kub”  is  a popular  and  persistent- 
ly advertised  brand  of  bouillon  cube. 

10.  The  Little  American  Girl  was  dressed  as  a 
school  girl.  She  wore  a sailor-type  middy  blouse,  a 
short  skirt,  and  a white  bow  in  her  hair. 

11.  Peterkin,  bibl.  25,  quotes  the  following  state- 
ment by  Satie:  “I  composed  only  a background  to 
throw  into  relief  the  noises  which  the  playwright 
considers  indispensable  to  the  surrounding  of  each 
character  with  its  own  atmosphere.  These,  imi- 
tating noises  of  waves,  revolvers,  typewriters,  sir- 
ens, or  aeroplanes,  are  in  music  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  bits  of  newspapers,  painted  wood- 
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Two  Ballerinas.  London,  1919.  Pencil 


grain,  and  other  everyday  objects  that  the  cubist 
painters  employ  frequently  in  their  pictures  in 
order  to  localize  objects  and  masses  in  nature.” 

12.  This  is  the  first  of  Picasso’s  several  pencil 
portraits  of  Strawinsky.  Later  portraits  are  repro- 
duced in  Barr,  bibl.  5,  page  1 1 1 and  Strawinsky, 
bibl.  3!5,  page  112. 

13.  The  portrait  is  reproduced  in  Barr,  bibl.  5, 
p.  101.  This  painting,  of  which  Picasso  sent  a 
photograph  to  Gertrude  Stein,  is  the  first  and  least 
idealized  of  a series  of  portraits  of  his  wife. 

14.  Picasso’s  portrait  of  Ansermet  is  reproduced 
in  Raynal,  bibl.  28,  plate  26. 

15.  The  photograph  of  Massine  and  de  Falla  is 
reproduced  in  the  Programme  Officiel  des  Ballets 
Russes,  1919-20.  A pencil  portrait  of  de  Falla  by 
Picasso  dated  1920  is  reproduced  in  Cassou,  bibl. 
9,  page  155. 

16.  The  curtain  itself  is  reproduced  in  Propert, 
bibl.  27. 

17.  Another  pen  and  ink  sketch  for  the  set  of 
Le  Tricone  is  listed  in  bibl.  4,  no.  305. 

.Another  watercolor  studv'  for  the  final  version 
of  the  set,  very  similar  to  that  illustrated  here, 
is  reproduced  in  color  in  .Amberg,  bibl.  1. 


Two  Ballerinas.  London,  1919.  Pencil 


18.  The  several  accounts  of  Felix  and  his  role 
in  Le  Tricorne  are  not  always  in  complete  agree- 
ment. See  for  instance  Flaskell,  bibl.  22,  p.  282-3 
and  Serge  Lifar,  Serge  Diaghilev,  New  York,  Put- 
nam’s, 1940,  p.  212-4. 

19.  When  Picasso  arrived  in  London,  he  found 
his  friend  Andre  Derain  already  there.  Derain  de- 
signed the  costumes  and  scenery  for  La  Boutique 
Fantastique  (see  illustration  page  304).  While  in 
London  Picasso  did  Derain’s  portrait.  The  draw- 
ing is  reproduced  in  the  Programme  Offficiel  des 
Ballets  Russes,  1919-20. 

20.  The  illustrations  on  pages  23-25  are  taken 
from  the  T ricorne  color  portfolio,  bibl.  26,  which 
reproduces  additional  costume  designs  for  the 
minor  characters. 

21.  Strawinsky’s  Ragtime  with  Picasso’s  cover 
was  published  early  in  1919  by  the  Editions  de  la 
Sirene,  Paris. 

22.  One  of  the  performers,  a legless  man, 
danced  on  the  stumps  of  his  thighs.  There  were 
many  protests  at  this  somewhat  macabre  spectacle 
and  the  number  was  withdrawn. 

For  further  details  on  the  production  of  Cuadro 
Flamenco  see  Beaumont,  bibl.  7,  p.  184-7. 
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23.  Serge  Lifar  assembled  a large  collection  of 
paintings,  drawings  and  ballet  designs  by  artists 
associated  with  Diaghilew.  A large  part  of  this 
collection  is  owned  by  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing items  by  Picasso; 

Self  portrait  with  two  nude  figures,  c.  1901. 

Ink  and  watercolor,  7/2  x 4!4" 

Head.  1906.  Inck,  814  x 5/4" 

Sketch  for  the  setting  of  Le  Tricorne.  1919. 

Ink,  5 X 75/2"  (reproduced  page  282,  top) 
Dancer:  seated  man.  1921.  Pencil,  12^4  x 
9%".  Said  to  be  a costume  design  for  Cuadro 
Flamenco. 

Le  pas  de  deux.  1926  (dated).  Ink,  2414  x 18 V2" 
Additional  works  once  owned  by  Lifar  are  listed 
in  bibls.  4 and  14. 


24.  Two  pencil  portraits  of  Satie  by  Picasso 
dated  1920  are  reproduced  in  bibl.  32,  plates 
42,  43. 

25.  The  etchings  are  reproduced  in  Geiser, 
bibl.  17,  nos.  84-100,  particularly  nos.  90-98. 

26.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  reproduced  in 
George,  bibl.  18. 

27.  Dolin,  bibl.  16,  pages  60  and  148,  repro- 
duces photographs  of  Picasso,  Mme  Picasso  and 
their  son  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1925. 

28.  The  painting  is  reproduced  in  color  in  Barr, 
bibl.  5,  page  126. 

29.  The  painting  is  reproduced  in  color  in  Qua- 
drige  (Paris),  no.  3,  October  1945,  page  29. 


Dancers  Dressing.  1923.  Pencil 
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